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EDITORIAL 


ETHONOMIC EDUCATION 


Christian education must also be ethonomic. This is not a 
new idea but it is a new word recently coined by the National 
Thrift Committee, the chairman of whose advisory board is Dr. 
John Bates Clark, for many years professor of economies at 
Columbia University. The word is a combination of ethics and 
economics and it emphasizes the inter-relation of moral conduct, 
sound economies and good citizenship in the life of this or any 
country. 

Religion has too frequently been entirely disassociated both 
from ethics and economics. Even now the friends of many 
colleges which call themselves Christian consider the efforts of 
little value which are being made to inculcate a sound economic 
policy in their management. The success with which all agencies 
today including the church-related, denominational and inter- 
denominational, are able under stress of the emergency to econo- 
mize in their administration without seriously interfering with 
efficiency, is a striking illustration of the fact of the need of 
more ethonomic Christian education. As Dr. Clark says, ‘‘The 
capitalist system must, be fortified by righteousness. Without it 
the future appears dark.’’ In the same way Christian education 
must be fortified by economic and ethical methods. Without 
this fortification the future of Christian education also appears 
dark. 


PLANES FOR THE PLATFORM OF CHRISTIAN HDUCATION 


Thomas S. Gates: I look upon the future of our great educa- 
tional institutions with renewed interest and enthusiasm. With 
diminished incomes they are afforded the glorious opportunity 
of re-examination and readjustment, and I honestly believe that 
this readjustment will lead toward a more normal curriculum 
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and a sincere effort to do the task which they have set out to do 
more constructively and more helpfully. We, too, will have the 
inescapable opportunity to distinguish the unessentials and if 
the result of our self-examination is to reintroduce, with our 
enforced economies, simplicity and earnestness in education, 
which perhaps in a sense we have somewhat lost, then our efforts 
will indeed not have been wholly in vain. * * * My interest is 
in the individual student. If we are to train him broadly— 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually—we must look at our 
whole program and test it by its effectiveness in accomplishing 
our objectives in all three of these directions. 


Owen D. Young, at the last Commencement exercises at St. 
Lawrence University: Will each of you put to yourself five ques- 
tions, and having discovered your strength or weakness, will 
you then go on with the great business of developing yourselves? 


First: Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations and increased 
your capacity to perform them? 

Second: Have you developed your intuitions and made more sensitive 
your emotions? 

Third: Have you discovered your mental aptitude? 

Fourth: Have you learned enough about the machinery of society and its 
history to enable you to apply your gifts effectively? 

Fifth: Have you acquired adequate skill in communication with others?’’ 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher: But that is a right task for a human 
being, my children! What more can anybody ask than a clear 
sight of a hateful and ignoble adversary, than the chance to do 
his share in the good fight for the good life against its enemies. 
Up and at ’em, say I, and know that to the honest fighter in the 
battle against mental lethargy and mediocrity and triviality, 
there is given the strength of Roland in his wrist to hew the rock 
and let the army of the faithful through. 


Edward Hartman Reisner: In our own day the aspirations, 
the will to believe, the faith of mankind run beyond the clearly 
marked limits of scientific knowledge. Much of that which gives 
life point and meaning—much of that which supplies dynamic 
power in our lives is of the tissue of dreams and hope and faith. 
Science describes the given; faith sees the potentialities of the 
matter of fact. Science is instrumental; faith is creative. 
Science is the servant; faith is the executive that recognizes 
worthwhile objectives and furnishes the motive to attain them. 

Frank Aydelotie: When I went to Swarthmore, a friend in- 
quired of me how large the College was. I replied that we had 
five hundred students. ‘‘Fine! I hope you will soon have five 
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thousand.’’ It would not be so difficult now as ten years ago 
to explain to such a person that probably nothing would be worse 
for a college than a sudden expansion from five hundred to five 
thousand. All over the United States colleges and universities 
are beginning to limit their numbers in the interests of quality, 
and I am sure that many more will do so in the future. 


The late President Edwin Alderman. (The following contribu- 
tion of Edwin Anderson Alderman’s aim is all the more signifi- 
cant in view of the fact that in one of the last addresses he made 
he endorsed the work of the Boards of Education and the Coun- 
eil of Church Boards of Education, mentioning some of the 
workers by name, Editor). Dr. Curry’s statement of Dr. Alder- 
man’s aim, John Finley has said became a prophecy: ‘‘To 
democratize the point of view of an aristocratic society, to revo- 
lutionize its impulses and operations, to stimulate the habit of 
community effort for public ends, to exemplify the ideal of social 
service to young men.’’ 


John H. Finley: A college or university in the midst of a city 
cannot do for its students what might be done for them in a 
place apart, where the speech, thought and manners are under 
the influence of a separate community of teaching tradition, 
habit and association. Every day most of the city students have 
the added and often diverting tuition of their own outside asso- 
ciations, interests and habits. 

On the other hand, though such students lose the precious, 
dangerously precious, gifts of a cloistered campus education, 


_ they keep the contacts with life to which at least three-fourths 


of them are some day to return. : 


Harry Emerson Fosdick: I hate war, I hate it because I have 
seen it. I hate it for what it does to our own men. [I have seen 
them come in freshly gassed from the front-line trenches. I 
have watched the long trains loaded with their mutilated bodies. 
I have heard the ravings of those that were crazed and the cries 
of those who wanted to die and could not. I hate war for what 
it forces us to do to our enemies, starving their little children 
with blockades, blasting their mothers to pieces with bombs, 
rejoicing over our coffee cups at the breakfast table about every 
damnable evil we have been able to inflict upon them. I hate 
war for its results, the lies it lives on and propagates, the undy- 
ing hatreds that it rouses, the dictatorships that it puts in the 
place of democracy, and the starvation that stalks after it. 
(From The Christian Advocate, by permission). 


Michael I. Pupin: The most repulsive figures in this horrible 
picture are fear and hatred, which like two ugly demons, are 
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hovering on each side of the boundary lines between neighboring 
nations. 

Banish these demons from the human heart and there will be 
no need of vast armies and navies to guard our security against 
hostile neighbors; there will be no hostile neighbors, and wars 
will become a dying memory only of former barbarous ages. 
But the celestial servants of our civilization, the moving powers 
of heat and of electricity, have not banished them. 

Science admits that the magic of these two primordial powers 
cannot unaided purge the soul of man and eliminate the poisons 
which corrupt its spiritual life. Another moving power is sorely 
needed which can penetrate more deeply than the moving power 
of even the infinitely minute electrons into the depths of the 
human heart. This need was recognized nearly 2,000 years ago 
when our Saviour revealed the moving power in the spiritual 
world and commanded us to love the Lord our God, and to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. 

Love of the eternal truth and of their work to reveal this truth 
for the good of mankind has guided the scientists and engineers 
to the great triumphs of science. These triumphs of love will 
persuade the reluctant world that the victorious triumph of the 
moving power of love which Christ discovered will be the great- 
est triumph of the power age. 


Robert L. Kelly (Bunuetin, Association of American Colleges, 
December, 1931) : Now the two most practical kinetic energies in 
the world are electricity and religion. . . . Electricity is the 
basal element of physical power. . . . The basal element of hu- 
man power is religion. 


Michael I. Pupin (In acceptance of the John Fritz Gold Medal, 
as reported in the New York Times, January 28, 1932): We 
know today that these two moving powers (electricity and heat) 
are the fundamental physical powers in the universe and that 
their revelation was the greatest achievement ever recorded in 
the history of engineering sciences. . . . What corresponds to 
these powers in the spiritual realm is love of man for his fellows. 
This power today is largely lacking and because of it we have 
tragic wars, springing from suspicion and hatred, and preventing 
man from enjoying the fruits of his material progress. 


The Psalms: The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness th ; 
the world and they that dwell therein ess thereof : 
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TRENDS IN STUDENT THINKING 


W. 0. MENDENHALL 
President of Friends University 


When first I saw this topic, ‘‘Deepening the Spiritual Life,’’ 
came a picture of a noisy, highly tense evangelistic service where 
a friend beside me was disturbed because these people who were 
So eager to “‘get religion’’ were not being led into something 
spiritual. A few minutes later another one was rejoicing that 
there had been such a ‘‘spiritual outpouring.’’ Similar differ- 
ences of opinion or at least of expression may be heard about 
every other type of religious service, and about almost every 
form of human activity. Nevertheless, the word ‘‘spiritual’’ 
like the word ‘‘education,’’ although variously defined, does 
represent a group of ideas with which we are all vitally con- 
cerned. Whether it means a deep-seated, well-balanced emo- 
tion, a discriminating appreciation of value, a constructive ele- 
ment in life’s activities, or a quality which gives poise and 
Satisfaction, or yet something beyond and including all these, 
surely we are eager for this deepening among our students. 

When an educator insists that the business of a college is to 
educate the students and not to teach religion, he is usually, 
though unconsciously, thinking of education as an assembling 
of facts for quick availability. (We would not quite accuse 
him of meaning an injection of facts into student containers.) 
But if we ask him for a definition of his word ‘‘educate’’ di- 
rectly, he includes many of the things we mean by spiritual. 

In answering a letter from a former student who was much 
disturbed in his thinking and evidently under stress in his sur- 
roundings, I suggested that he give early attention to condi- 
tions within himself, matters of control and motive and attitude, 
and that he check up on his activities in an occasional quiet 
meditation mixed with as much of devotion as might be real to 
him. If he could thus come to an inner peace, then he had a 
second problem of adjustment to people and things about him. 
Through these inner resources this adjustment might become so 


complete and so continuous as to be called poise. Finally, if 


when he had accomplished this in and for himself, still condi- 
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tions about him were actually bad—not a reflection of himself 
he might seek power to change them. 

The young woman who was taking dictation, a graduate of 
the last year’s class, returned presently with the letters and with 
this poem which she had just written. 


TRINITY 


Peace 


Not the peace of a stagnant pool, 
But of deep waters flowing, 
Waves quiet and cool. 
Poise 
Not the poise of a sheltered tree, 
But of oak deeply rooted, 
Storm-strengthened and free. 
Power 
Not the power of a fisted might, 
But of quickened seed stretching, 
Life, climbing toward light. 

Last year at Lincoln, Nebraska, was held a State Older Boys’ 
Conference. After the boys had returned to their homes, a 
questionnaire was sent to them to determine what impressions 
had been received. The answers indicated a remarkable degree 
of thoughtfulness. Furthermore their preferences swung en- 
tirely toward the address which dealt with things that we would 
eall spiritual and they included the short quiet hours which 
were purely devotional. 

Due to a chain of minor events too long to be related here our 
chapel program one day included a quiet chapel which extended 
through seventeen minutes. As the students were leaving the 
chapel more of them stopped to make favorable and appreciative 
comment than on any other program of the year. These quiet 
hours are repeated occasionally. Recently a student remarked 
that he does not like the quiet chapels. He said when a speaker 
is on the platform he can set up his defenses and refute argu- 
ments to his own satisfaction but that in the quiet facing oneself 
and the naked truth there is no defense. 
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I was asked to talk with a young woman whose behavior was 
objectionable. As our conversation began it appeared at once 
that she expected a certain set of accusations and was eager 
to give reasons and alibis with some spirit. Evidently she was 
accustomed to attack and defense. Disregarding details of fact 
for the moment, I simply suggested that we two work together 
to discover if possible what are the characteristics of her life 
on the campus which cause people to make such statements. 
Why should she be suspected? We could name many students 
who would not be. We must do something to prevent this un- 
fair attitude of her acquaintances. As she sat with eyes half 
closed, her changing color indicated that further conversation 
would be unnecessary and annoying. Presently she arose and 
said, ‘‘I thank you sincerely. May I be excused now?’’ There 
was no more difficulty to the end of her course. 

Assuming this ‘‘informal’’ discussion to mean that I and we 
may be allowed, these incidents are offered to suggest that there 
are student trends toward a Deepening of Spiritual Life. Also 
they suggest that amidst the rush and stress and flurry of this 
period students will respond to opportunity for developing 
something of the quiet which will tend toward stability, strength, 
poise, and spiritual attainments. 


CHAPEL AT GRINNELL 


I shall never forget the Grinnell Chapel—I wonder if there will 
ever be a place of quiet that compares with it. I haven’t found it 
since I left there and I question whether I ever shall. The liberal 
and tolerant spirit of Grinnell seemed to express itself most fully 
within the walls of that beautiful little chapel. Perhaps that is 
why it always appealed tome. There was beauty in its music, its 
architecture, its ritual at vespers, and somewhat of serenity in the 
spirit which it attempted to inculcate through its precepts as laid 
down by professors, doctors, ministers and all who took part in 
its program.—Ralph W. Barris, ’28. 
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MODERN CURRENTS OF THOUGHT 
GARDINER M. DAY 


Any one closely in touch with seminaries today realizes that 
the thinking going on in them was never stronger and more 
vital. Three major currents can be detected. First, more think- 
ing about the nature of God than has been typical of the student 
for the last few years; second, more thinking along the lines of 
creating a modern philosophy for Protestantism; and thirdly, 
more direct facing of the question of what the church can and 
ought to do to meet modern problems. The past few generations 
have witnessed many severe attacks upon the idea of the existence 
of God. These began in the middle of the nineteenth century 
with a wave of materialism based on the old Newtonian physics. 
Many thoughtful people felt that matter was the significant 
thing in the universe and consciousness was merely an epiphe- 
nomenon. Next, the Darwinian theory of evolution did its best 
to take any idea of design or purpose out of a man’s view of 
nature, but fortunately there are very few who uphold this point 
of view at present. A third attack came from the anthropolo- 
gists, who delved into the study of human origins and endeavy- 
ored to discredit religion by casting doubt upon the purity of 
its origins. Gradually people have come to realize that a true 
judgment of anything must be by the end result rather than by 
its origin. Finally, in more recent times, behavoristie psychology 
has endeavored to prove that man is a peripatetic machine and 
that his thoughts are determined by the machinery and hence 
are purely subjective. But as this point of view was based upon 
the idea that the universe is analogous to a machine, when the 
new physics made this mechanistic view untenable, the behavior- 
istie philosophy fell with a bump. Thus, having weathered one 
attack after another, the idea of God in the thoughtful mind 
seems to be enjoying a period of relative security. At least, it 
is not being molested by any direct attacks. 

Years ago, when almost everybody was born and raised a 
Fundamentalist, it was relatively easy to know exactly what 
kind of a God one believed in. It was only necessary to have 
read the Bible carefully, for the Good Book told the believer not 
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merely that God existed, but what He did and what He thought 
and how He would act under almost all circumstances. Armed 
with the Bible, the believer had a sure defense against all attacks 
upon his citadel, while at the same time, armed with the sword 
of the Lerd, he could massacre his assailants with proof texts. 
Nowadays the old armor not merely has become rusty but has 
become outworn. Few modern agnostics would be repelled by 
proof texts. It is far more difficult for a believer today to con- 
struct a view of God which can withstand modern attacks. The 
reason for this is that he no longer can rely upon quotations 
from the Bible to annihilate the foe, but he is compelled to con- 
struct a view of God by long and careful and even painful 
thought. He has to construct a view of God which is not so 
naive that it is crushed out by modern science nor so abstract 
that it loses the personal note of reality which is essential. Pre- 
sented with this situation, is it any wonder that the student in 
the modern seminary feels that he must spend a great deal of 
his time in those cloistered years thinking through his idea of 
God? It is a well-known fact that man does not like to think. 
He avoids it on every opportunity. The old-time religion which 
was based entirely on the Bible required more memory than 
thought. Will the fact that modern religion must be based on 
thought rather than memory diminish the number of the devout 
because of this tendency in man to avoid the mental processes 
whenever possible? 

Someone recently remarked that Catholicism has a theology 
that is perfectly acceptable to the logical mind but is unaccepta- 
ble to the scientific mind, while Protestantism has a theology 
which is more acceptable to the scientific mind but not to the 
logical mind. At least this much is true—that Catholicism has 
stood firmly by certain fundamental beliefs, quite irrespective of 
the scientific outlook. To those whose minds are compartmental, 
this does not present any difficulty, but to those who desire to 
synthesize all their knowledge it presents a singularly complex 
difficulty. Protestantism has chosen the rather harder row to 
hoe in making this synthesis. Many times it must inevitably 
fail, and whenever it does it takes a beating. When scientific 
belief changes as rapidly as it has in the last twenty-five years, 
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the problem presented by the attempt to make this synthesis 
becomes almost insuperable. 

It is encouraging to find so many of our seminary leaders fac- 
ing this problem of creating an adequate philosophy for Protes- 
tantism. Dean Weigle of the Yale Divinity School, in a recent 
address, sums up the four essential characteristics of Protestant- 
ism as follows: 


It is democracy in religion ; it is concerned with our com- 
mon life; it trusts the human mind; it responds to the Di- 
vine initiative. For these reasons Protestantism can and 
will endure. Protestantism is not an organization. It is a 
spirit, a way of thinking and living. So long as the ideal of 
democracy is cherished and the human mind seeks Truth, so 
long as life needs perspective and men find power in the love 
of God, Protestantism will live and grow. 


Further elaborating upon the fourth characteristic, that of the 
Divine initiative, he says that Protestantism’s 


God is not dead, but living; not absent, but here; not in 
passive hiding, waiting to be discovered, but actively dis- 
closing Himself in every impulse towards goodness, beauty, 
and truth. Granting that all human analogies are but 
symbols of the exhaustless being of God, Protestantism yet 
affirms that the least inadequate symbols, the forms of 
thought and speech that most nearly approximate what we 
know and may believe about God, are drawn from the re- 
lations that ideally hold between parent and child. God is 
not a mere king or judge, or exacting creditor; He is rather 
a Father, loving, gracious, merciful, and infinitely patient. 


I suppose that the current thought which has been flowing 
most swiftly and deeply through the seminaries of the country 
has been that the church must face with new frankness and re- 
newed courage the fact that the society in which we live is 
largely unchristian, and that if the church is to remain spiritu- 
ally solvent it must take more drastic and costly measures to do 
something about it than ever before. Anyone who is not in 
close touch with the seminaries might think that this was merely 
the repercussion of the depression, but I know whereof I speak 
when I say that the realization of this was evident throughout 
the seminary world for four or five years before the depression 
began. Evidences of it have been apparent in the subjects chosen 
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for inter-seminary conferences, as well as for great gatherings, 
such as the Jerusalem Missionary Conference in 1928. Dr. Bruce 
Curry, Associate Professor of Practical Theology in the Union 
Seminary, New York City, brought this home with great force- 
fulness in an address he gave to the Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia a short time ago. After pointing out that the 
church could not expect to remain silent on the great secular 
movements in society, he said: 


The next great fight for freedom lies in the economic 
realm. The past fights have always been for a privilege, a 
prestige, a power, held in the hands of a few, which they 
saw no necessity to.share with the masses. On which side 
of this new struggle will the church be found? At present, 
in America, one per cent of the people control ninety per 
cent of the wealth and ten per cent own ninety per cent of 
it. There are three methods of approach to the problem, 
Communism, Socialism and Enlightened (awfully enlight- 
ened) Capitalism. The church has, and seems to be seeking, 
no technique, whereas she should be glad the fight is coming 
and prepare herself by tapping deep ethical and spiritual 
resources. History may have to say we merely talked of 
love and brotherhood and did nothing. The upshot rests in 
the hands of the leaders of the church during the next sev- 
eral decades. There is a little time left; there is pressure 
from beneath; perhaps we can apply some pressure from 
above and save a catastrophe; but we must not wait too long. 


Speaking at the same Seminary, but bringing a message from 
across the water, the Reverend Canon T. Guy Rogers, the leader 
of the Liberal Evangelical movement in England, said that the 
two factors in society which challenge the church to act with a 
united front are those of unemployment and war. Dr. Rogers 
said : 


The chureh should be tired of lagging comfortably behind 
even moderately enlightened opinion. The church must 
give its witness to the value of human personality and the 
responsibility of caring for the unemployed. Could the 
church support the theory that each man must care for him- 
self and still preach Christian brotherhood? Is surplus 
labor to be left to chance generosity? These questions are 
not ones the politicians can be left to solve alone; the church 
must give its united witness. 
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Then, after remarking the importance of putting positive con- 
tent into the movement for peace, Canon Rogers exclaimed : 
It is monstrous that the church should not be prepared to 


make its witness until public opinion has formulated the 
church’s view for her. 


The belief that there is a really deeper interest in religion at 
present than there has been for about twenty years seems to be 
very widely held, both by competent observers of society and by 
men in touch with seminaries. For some years past, many in- 
telligent individuals who themselves were naturally religious, 
nevertheless have taken the attitude, either articulately or in- 
articulately, that education was sufficient, with or without re- 
ligion. Consequently, many colleges and universities that were 
not held by any religious ties, felt that they had little or no 
responsibility for the religious welfare of the students but that 
the religious development could be left entirely to the churches. 
The past decade has seen almost a reversal of this opinion. This 
is partly due to a realization on the part of educators themselves 
that a man may be distinguished by many academic degrees and 
know more than anybody else about a portion of the world’s 
knowlege, and yet use the knowledge purely selfishly and be 
really unintelligent when it came to his own relation to our 
highly complex and interdependent society. This change is also 
partly due to a reaction on the part of parents, which is well 
illustrated by that of one parent who after hearing the president 
of a college talk about education said to him that he was now 
certain that his son would never go to college. 

Writing in the Crozer Quarterly, Mr. Milton M. MecGorrill, 
after a trip through the Middle West and Eastern parts of the 
country, describes this change as follows: 

There is a new interest in religion on the part of those 
who are responsible for education. This interest seems to 
be something more than a fad. The varied experiments on 
many campuses are indicative that something is happening. 
Deans of chapels, professors of religion, schools of religion, 
cooperative religious movements, multiform student activi- 
ties are the evidence. What underlies this movement? For 
one thing, many of these educators believe that the neglect 
of a great area of human interest, in which significant events 
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in the drama of civilization have been played, is hardly a 
true way of acquainting students with what the past has 
done. It is further recognized that religion is one of the 
ways of approaching reality. It is a techniaue of discover- 
ing truth and a means of utilizing that aiscovery. Its in- 
struments are not those of physics, chemistry or astronomy. 
Nevertheless it is a technique and should be given consider- 
ation. But there is another reason which forms itself into 
a suspicion more felt than defined, namely, that a person 
skilfully trained with no purpose imperative enough to 
command the life is of little social value. Many sincere and 
intelligent people are convinced that much education has 
resulted in being ‘‘ all dressed up with no place to go.”’ 


In his latest delightful volume Dean Williard L. Sperry tells 

us that he finds the religious pulse beating faster. He says: 
There are many signs, that a fresh flood of religious in- 

terest has begun to set in. This movement is taking place 
well beneath the surface of all creeds and churches. Yet a 
kind of cool and reassuring confidence seems to be coming 
to us from out of the deeps, with intimations of a more 
spiritual account of the universe than has been conceded 
by the frank materialism of the last half century. This 
turn of the tide, however, cannot be identified by the surface 
drift of organized religion, which seems still to be setting in 
the opposite direction. 

Despite the Dean’s last observation, many others would agree 
with Mr. McGorrill in finding many surface indications of the 
turning tide in the renewed intelligence and zeal which is flow- 
ing through many of our present day religious organizations. 
Hence since both the surface and the deeper observations tell the 
same story it surely ought to augur well for the life of religious 
groups in these next few years. 


A university graduate: I have found in the Wesley Founda- 
tion a constant source of good friends and good times. I have 
had an opportunity for Christian service and, in addition to hav- 
ing gained much practical help, have broadened my general 
outlook. 
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I BELIEVE IN THE WESLEY FOUNDATION* 


A, PAULINE LOCKLIN 
Assistant Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania State College 


It is doubtless a bit odd that a professor of English literature 
should find herself in a pulpit. And yet, if you will allow me 
my everyday informality, I think I shall feel at home. For my 
business here is not unlike my everyday task. Just as tomorrow 
I shall try to share with a good many sophomore engineers my 
enthusiasm for King Lear, so tonight I want to share with you a 
different enthusiasm; one which was at first only a perfunctory 
bit of church work, but which grew into a hobby, and which 
is now almost my avocation. 

The name of my enthusiasm is the Wesley Foundation, the 
youngest philanthropicand educational enterprise of our church. 
I am repeatedly astonished and disturbed at the numbers of 
Methodist laymen, even of Methodist ministers, pretty well posted 
on other institutional matters, who have only the vaguest con- 
ception of this hobby of mine. It needs no defense from me— 
these students are its supreme justification. But it does need 
explanation and description. 

Briefly, the Wesley Foundation is an agency for furnishing a 
liberal but quite unequivocal Christian culture for Methodist 
students in our tax-supported universities, where official religious 
education has been either conspicuously absent or notoriously 
timid. Its purpose is to give young men and women a chance to 
become laymen while they are still students. The organization 
usually resolves itself into something like a student church, often 
operating within the local church of the college community, but 
offering a freer field for youthful initiative and creative religious 
activity than an ordinary adult congregation could furnish. 

It is headed locally by a student pastor, and its expressional 
activities and projects are managed by a Student Council. They 


* An address delivered at Pine Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., as a portion of a Wesley Foundation deputation program, 
February 7, 1932. Professor Locklin speaks with the authority of an 
extended personal experience, first at Urbana, Ill, and later as Counselor 
of the Wesley Foundation at State College, Pa. 
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organize their own social life, direct their own Church School, 
conduct many of their own worship services, express themselves 
through music, experiment with religious drama, arrange such 
deputations as this one tonight, and gather in groups large and 
small, formal and informal, to attack with the cheerful gusto of 
youth problems personal, collegiate, theological, sociological, in- 
ternational. 

As a faculty counselor for the Wesley Foundation of St. Paul’s 
Church in State College, and as one-time teacher in its Church 
School, I have been stirred by its possibilities, convinced of its 
significance, and moved by the sincerity and beauty of the 
religion I find developing there. I honestly believe it will be a 
sad day for the future of our church when Methodism ceases to 
cherish and support this institution, which is not only the ‘‘spiri- 
tual Alma Mater’’ (as our students say) of many first-rate 
young personalities, but the avenue of their happy, unconven- 
tional evangelism. 

Perhaps I already seem to you over-enthusiastic. Discount my 
statements if you like—I quote you no astonishing figures on 
church attendance nor shall I dazzle you with glittering pro- 
grams. But perhaps around the little pictures I paint, you too 
will see the invisible halo, prophetic of the more honest, more 
courageous, more intelligent church of tomorrow. 

You see, this dream is all a part of my faith. I have a foolish 
eustom of formulating little personal creeds of my own from 
time to time. One article of a special collegiate creed reads: 
““T believe in the Wesley Foundation.’’ May I tell you why? 

This conviction began to grow in me nine years ago, when I 
was a graduate student at the University of Illinois. It was 
confirmed by an episode I should like to tell you. 

The University of Illinois means different things to different 
people. To the casual transient through Urbana it appears as a 
symbol of our American love of size—a superlative example of 
the factory method in education; to the sport fan it doubtless 
means ‘‘Red’’ Grange; to every intelligent Methodist it should 
mean the most astonishing Wesley Foundation in the country, 
with a student center as impressive as a fraternity palace, and a 
church, primarily for students, that in my day was so much in 
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favor one had to arrive three-quarters of an hour early on Sun- 
day morning to get a good seat, and a half-hour early to get any. 

Now there was in the apartment house where I lived a woman 
who was growing old rather unpleasantly. She had learned a 
great deal about life: she had learned that God was unjust, and 
man untrustworthy, and the universe not conducive to her com- 
fort. Her loudest wail was against college students, whom she 
knew to be without exception selfish and morally corrupt. Her 
convictions had affected her appearance. The black eyes that 
ought to have been spirited and handsome were restless and 
empty ; her mouth was petulant; and her whole face was settling 
into unlovely lines. 

One Sunday evening, in the fragrant dusk of the prairie 
spring, I went to walk with the lady; and as luck or something 
equally mysterious would have it, we passed the Wesley Foun- 
dation just as someone was opening the diamond-paned case- 
ments to let in the sweetness of the evening, and to let out the 
sound of the excellent Foundation orchestra tuned up for 
League. 

‘‘Hixquisite building,’’ I offered with pardonable denomina- 
tional pride. 

*“Yes,’’ said the lady, ‘‘but what a wicked waste to spend all 
that money on a pretty setting for students who want to find 
dates!’’ 

I knew that perfectly good Christian dollars had been spent 
for worse ends, but I said nothing. I was listening to a little 
imp of perversity whispering at my elbow. The imp had the 
heart of a missionary at the moment, and the tongue of a very 
audacious graduate student. I took my cue. ‘‘Let’s go in,’”’ I 
said, ‘‘since we have nothing better to do.’? My sarcasm was 
lost, but the suggestion made a dent. 

“Mercy, no!’’ cried my lady, quite appalled, ‘‘I haven’t been 
to a religious service in twelve years!’’ 

I scrutinized her in the half-light. ‘‘It doesn’t show much,’’ 
I observed, ‘‘Perhaps nobody will notice it.’’ 

She had the grace to laugh. ‘‘But I’ll be conspicuous,’’ she 
insisted, ‘‘an old woman like me in a young people’s gathering !”’ 

I suggested that faculty members sometimes attended, and that 
there were always parents about over the week-end. ‘‘And any- 
way,’’ I assured her, ‘‘you’ll be lost in the crowd.’’ 
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““Nobody,’’ dogmatized the lady with finality, ‘‘was ever lost 
in the crowd at a prayer meeting.’? But we were going up the 
cobble-stone path now, and through the door. 

Students began to gather. First there were a hundred, then 
two, then three, and still more. The lady who knew there were 
no crowds at prayer meetings began to peer uneasily around a 
pillar. ‘‘I wish we had taken a seat nearer the front,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘What’s going on anyway ?’’ 

The orchestra and the choir established themselves, and pres- 
ently there was singing—good singing, with plenty of energy and 
volume. ‘‘Like it?’’ I asked. 

“*Yes,’’ said my friend, ‘‘but this isn’t a religious service; it’s 
a pep session.’’ And for a minute I feared she might be right. 
There certainly was more resonance than reverence in that sing- 
ing. 

But presently silence came; and with it, prayer: the eager, 
stumbling searching prayer of youth, heart-stilling in its pathos 
and its splendor. And afterward many young persons trampled 
all over each other verbally, trying to get at the Christian way 
of meeting a campus situation, while my guest leaned forward in 
astonishment. Perhaps they made no momentous discoveries, 
those students, but they were getting the habit of thinking 
together like Christians—cultivating the ‘‘mind that is in Christ 
Jesus. ’” 

When we were out under the stars the once-cynical lady 
gasped: ‘‘Why,”’ she cried, ‘‘those were good young people! Do 
you know, I didn’t think there were any good young people any 
more!’’ 

I turned toward my own right elbow to wink at the saucy 
imp, but he had vanished, because his promptings were no 
longer needed. 

And now that I am part of the Wesley Foundation, I still 
believe in it. I believe in it more than ever. I believe in the 
wholesome social life it fosters—the play that never gets to be 
the ultimate goal of anybody, but which is the natural rebound 
from working, thinking, and worshiping together. I believe in 
it when I see those mobs of excited, bewildered freshmen at the 
first ‘‘friendlies’’ in the fall, getting themselves adjusted to col- 
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lege and to each other. And I believe in it when I see the student 
pastor leave a gathering of adult church members to answer the 
telephone with these unclerical words: ‘‘Hello, Bill! Yes. 
Margaret’s the one with red hair. She lives on West Foster.’’ 
I am not ashamed that the Wesley Foundation brings the right 
kind of lads to the right kind of girls. 

Back in my files in State College is a letter from a girl who 
came to college for just one year, and who had to drop out 
because she was too poorly prepared to make the riffle. She 
came from the backest of the back-woods. She was awkward, 
plain, heavy-voiced, crude. But she made a plucky try. And 
I can still see the chivalry of one of the merriest boys in the 
Foundation as he entertained her with the same grace and charm 
he displayed for the pretty ones. And I knew what lay back 
of the pathetic lines, ‘‘The Foundation gave me the only real fun 
I ever had.’’ There was a pitiful little check in that letter. I 
believe in the Wesley Foundation. 

I believe in the kind of religion that grows and spreads in the 
life of the Foundation, a rich, many-sided religion, cultivated at 
the present moment by a gifted, many-sided man. A great deal 
is done through the Council. Last winter the students tackled 
the curious dilemma a graduate is bound to meet when he car- 
ries his academic idealism into an average church. They made 
up their minds about certain matters. This winter I stumbled 
into a Council meeting to find the group plunged into a study 
of the careers and the spirit of the great contemporary Christian 
leaders. I think I saw faith kindled and courage lit. I believe 
in the Wesley Foundation. 

I can see them coming with their friends from other churches 
to League—coming in earnest droves, sitting on the gallery steps 
when the chairs gave out, because there was a chance to bring 
their Christian faith and their brains to bear on the heart-break- 
ing problem of international relationships. I believe in the 
Wesley Foundation. 

I can see a circle of faces lit by a log fire out at the cabin 
in the hills, faces sweet and grave and humble and daring; and 
I can hear the murmur of young voices trying to tell each other 
what those life experiences had been in which God was recog- 
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nizable. And when I remember a boy who deliberately ‘‘cut”’ 
the Inter-fraternity Ball to attend that retreat, I believe in the 
Wesley Foundation. 

And there are more personal stories to tell. When I hear a 
senior ‘‘Ag’’ say to his minister, ‘‘I’m going to work from now 
on in rural communities, I want to make myself useful. How 
do you get a local preacher’s license?’’—then I believe in the 
Wesley Foundation. 

When three engineers drop their slide rules and begin to study 
for the ministry—I believe in the Wesley Foundation. 

When a graduate goes back home to help the young people of 
her church to learn something about the beautiful art of wor- 
ship, and to spend two days a week in the city doing social ser- 
vice work for nothing—I believe in the Wesley Foundation. 

When an honor student crawls out of the student-center library 
with a tousled head and the newest book on Christian thought, 
saying: ‘‘ Well, I certainly have discovered this year that Chris- 
tianity is not an insult to the intelligence’’—then I believe in the 
Wesley Foundation. 

And when I see Lloyd Barnes’ kinky black wool and White 
Yoder’s silky blond waves side by side at the communion altar— 
I believe in the Wesley Foundation. 

And when I see a group of students listening in reverence and 
affection while Billy Wu tells what happened to his prejudices 
when he turned from Confucius to Christ—I believe in the Wes- 
ley Foundation. ° 

And then there is the story Dot told us one night. She came 
to college with brains, ability, good looks—but with no religious 
tradition behind her. She drifted into the Wesley Foundation 
because it was lively and friendly. She accepted committee 
duties. Her interest in religion as such was taken for granted 
by everyone except herself. She was merely having a good time. 
But by and by she caught the Great Contagion. And one day 
she stopped dead still in the middle of her dormitory room and 
said, ‘‘Look here, Dot; you either have to quit, or you have to 
commit yourself to the way of Christ.’’ ‘‘And then,’’ she said 
quite simply, ‘‘I knelt down and made my promise.’’ When she 
had finished there was silence. Then somebody asked, ‘‘Do you 
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feel any different?’’ One of the things I shall always remember ~ 


will be the ringing finality of her ‘‘Yes.’’ Indeed, I do believe 
in the Wesley Foundation. 

And I believe in it when I meet with a little inner circle of 
people who trust each other, in a room lit only by fire or candle- 
light, feeling the world of things lessen its tyrannical grip, and 
the world of eternal values grow plainer, as we move together, 
step by step, into the Holy of Holies where God can touch us 
and use us. 

And when I dream of the Church of the future, redeemed from 
its factions, and blunders, and half-heartedness, and secularity— 
I believe in the Wesley Foundation, which can help to bring it. 

And then—I suppose I am a little selfish after all—when I 
think of a certain English teacher who long ago lost her heart to 
youth and to poetry, but who has lost it all over again to the 
eternal youth of Jesus and the living poetry of His gospel—then 
I have to believe in the Wesley Foundation. 


To young people in American colleges and universities the 
Methodist Episcopal Church goes with the gospel of Jesus Christ 
through Wesley Foundations. There are now sixty of these 
Methodist student centers in thirty states. 

The Wesley Foundation has been said, ‘‘To provide a church 
for college and university students that will offer: 

(1) A shrine for worship, (2) A school for religious educa- 
tion, (3) A home away from home, (4) A laboratory for training 
lay leaders in church activities, and (5) A recruiting station for 
the ministry, for missionary work at home and abroad, and for 
other specialized religious tasks.’’ 

The office of the Wesley Foundation Joint Committee, of 
which Dr. Warren F. Sheldon is secretary, is with the Board of 
eae of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush Street, 

ieago. 
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CONFERENCES OF CHURCH WORKERS IN 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE NortH CrentRAaL REGION 
The University of Chicago, December 28, 29, 30, 1931 


H. D. Boutrnger, President 


Religion, ‘‘the art of complete living,’’ must be realistic and 
practical today or the proverbial ‘‘average man’’ or ‘‘man in 
the street’’ will ignore its claims. This is also true of the stu- 
dent. All classes of men today are demanding that religion and 
life shall either be closely articulated or the former will be 
ignored. Hunger, ‘‘Americanitis’’ (hurried, acquisitive liv- 
ing), and depression have made themselves felt in both town 
and gown. 

The result on the campus is a certain type of collegiate atti- 
tude that ‘‘high hats’’ religion. The student does not ask ques- 
tions concerning God as much as he asks, ‘‘Is Life Worth Liv- 
ing?’’ It is imperative therefore that religious workers at uni- 
versity centers shall make the art of complete living attractive, 
practicable, and natural. 

To this end, the coordinate agencies of the program of religious 
work must function in harmonious inter-relation. Beginning 
with the life of the religious worker himself, with whatever 
personal resources he makes available, and running through the 
program which he directs, to the very heart of the communal 
feast of worship, there must somehow be made real and actual 
the awareness of the Divine Presence. This is no easy task. 
The whole set-up must be intelligent, dignified, beautiful, and 
real. Therefore, at Chicago, we sought to dip deeply in regard 
to: (1) The educational theory of our work; (2) Practice and 
pastoral procedure; (3) The message of the church to the uni- 
versity center; (4) Objectives of cooperative effort. 

Furthermore, we carefully studied the problem of how religion 
may function through the religious drama, art and worship. A 
visit to the numerous chapels at the University of Chicago stimu- 
lated the latter group. 

The method of the Round Table featured the Conference. The 
frank and free exchange of ideas, programs, and objectives by 
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the seventy-eight members present, (in addition there were many 
visitors at all sessions) from sixteen different states, proved to 
be practical and helpful. A chairman at the helm in leadership 
of each of the three groups into which the Conference was sub- 
divided, became the ‘‘referee’’ of the ideas that ‘‘Jiu-jitsu-ed”’ 
in seminar-fashion, following the stimulating papers that served 
as a ‘‘lead-off.’’? ‘‘The most helpful of these Conferences that 
I have attended,’’ was the comment of one Conference member. 
When pressed for a reason, he replied, ‘‘ Because I have received 
both practical ideas and inspiration to help me in my work.’’ 

In planning the program, the Executive Committee felt that 
three types of workers always attend these Conferences: 1—The 
pastors in pulpits who are interested in the preaching message 
to students. 2—The university pastors who are interested in 
the right kind of activities and program for university students. 
3—Faculty men, pastors, and others who are interested in the 
educational objective of the religious work at the university 
center. The program was planned with these groups in mind. 
Furthermore, the Executive Committee was desirous of main- 
taining that high standard of brotherly fellowship which has 
characterized our gatherings in the past. 

That proved to be one of the happy features of our meeting, 
for pastors, ‘‘activity men,’’ church secretaries and assistants of 
diverse denominational heritage came together and ‘‘round 
tabled’’ their ideas in wholesome and helpful fashion. 

The fact that practically all members of the Conference were 
housed in the same building and that a number of Conference 
sessions were held around the luncheon or dinner table set free 
a tide of fellowship not soon to be forgotten. Finally, we sought 
for the secret of our own power resources in a discussion of ‘‘The 
God We Know,’’ and in the worship services held each morning. 

Other interesting and helpful features of our program in addi- 
tion to the Conference sessions were: 1—The Youth Session in 
which three young people interpreted for us, ‘‘How Youth Looks 
at Religion.’’ 2—The worship services conducted each morn- 
ing by Dr. Norris Tibbetts, of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 3—The tour of the chapels of the University con- 
ducted by Dr. Edgar Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago, 
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and a tour of the New Oriental Museum conducted by the Cura- 
tor. 4—The attendance by sixty-five Conference Members at 
the play, ‘‘The Green Pastures.’’ Following the play, Conference 
members met ‘‘De Lawd,’’ ‘‘Gabriel,’’ ‘‘Adam,’’ and ‘‘Moses,”’ 
backstage. 

Mr. R. W. McEwen, Presbyterian university pastor, at the 
University of Chicago, in charge of the local arrangements of 
the Conference, devoted his time and energy most generously to 
the success of the Conference. 


THe Eastern REGION 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., January 27-29, 1932 
HERBERT HE. EVANS, Secretary 

The meeting of the Eastern Region of the Conference of 
Church Workers in Universities and Colleges in the United 
States was held at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, from the 
27th to the 29th of January, with a very interesting attendance 
of seventy-five people—university pastors, professors from 
theological seminaries, college professors, ministers in college 
churches, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and others con- 
cerned with religion in the lives of students. 

The Conference program consisted of a discussion of the place 
of worship in life. It was opened with an unusually brilliant 
address by Professor Royden Keith Yerkes of the Philadelphia 
Divinity School on ‘‘The Place of Worship in Religion.’’ Pro- 
fessor Yerkes’ admirable address to a great extent set the pace 
for the Conference. The program centered around this one 
theme and more attention than usual at conferences was paid 
to the content aspect. It was more of a seminar than a confer- 
ence. The other speakers and leaders were: 

Devotions, Reverend Newton Fetter; ‘‘ Worship in the Syna- 
gogue,’’ Rabbi Solomon Landman; ‘‘The Mass,’’ Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Ph.D.; ‘‘The Place of Preaching in Wor- 
ship,’’? Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer; ‘‘ Art in Worship,’’ Professor 
Albert E. Bailey ; ‘‘Prayer in Worship,’’ Dr. Charles D. Trexler ; 
“< Architecture and Symbolism,’’ Dr. Eugene Carder; ‘‘ Religious 
Drama,’’ Riverside Guild; ‘‘Experiments in Student Centers,’’ 
Reverend Hugh Moran, Reverend Monroe Everett, Chaplain 
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William H. Powers; ‘‘Musie and Religion,’’ Dr. Finley Wil- 
liamson. 

The Conference met as usual at Briarcliff Lodge and enjoyed 
the splendid hospitality of the Lodge. The Reverend Donald 
Carruthers as President, Reverend Charles W. Harris as Vice- 
president, Reverend W. E. Hartman as Secretary-Treasurer and 
Reverend Herbert E. Evans as Advisor were elected as those 
responsible to carry on the program for the next conference to 
be held at Briarcliff one year later. 

The Conference faced the conflicting conceptions of worship 
as now practiced among our churches and much of the discussion 
centered around the cult conception and how the acceptance of 
worship as a primary spiritual experiment could be carried over 
into practical living. The speakers presented with great skill 
the art and technic of worship but due to time limitations the 
Conference was not able to face adequately the place of worship 
in social reconstruction and other timely issues. 

While there were inspirational features in these Briarcliff 
meetings the aim of the program was informational, the program 
committee believing in the past we have had too much inspira- 
tion without information and feeling that perhaps this is one of 
the problems we are facing in our colleges today. The high point 
of inspiration in the Conference probably was the beautiful wor- 
ship service conducted by Rabbi Solomon Landman of the Forest 
Hills Jewish Center which was taken from the Prayer Book of 
the Reformed Synagogue. 


A graduate of the University of Pittsburgh: It is quite im- 
possible for me to evaluate the influence of the Wesley Founda- 
tion upon my four college years. It exerted a force quite as 
potent as that of the University itself. It supplemented my col- 
lege training and made up the deficiencies for which urban uni- 
versities are noted. Many students are passing through expe- 
riences of perplexity and dilemma and are in need of some place 
where they can adjust their thinking and find a stabilizing in- 
fluence such as the Foundation offers. 
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HOW SHALL BOARDS OF EDUCATION SERVE MOST 
EFFECTIVELY THE INSTITUTIONS AND 
AGENCIES OF RELIGION AND OF 
EDUCATION? 


HAROLD McA, ROBINSON 
The Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. A. 


By the institutions and agencies of religion and of education, 
I mean specifically denominational colleges and other educational 
institutions with which the church cooperates through schools of 
religion, university pastors, and in similar ways. 

How shall Church Boards of Education serve these institutions 
most effectively? The suggestions I have to make are idealistic: 
not what Boards of Education do, but what Boards of Education 
ought to do, and might do if they had the necessary devotion to 
Christ, intelligence, time and money. 

1. Appropriate money, and get more money to appropriate. 

2. Cooperate with colleges and local administrative groups in 
setting up sound systems of budget-making and budget-control, 
in order to establish an economical business administration, and 
a uniform system of accounting in order to have a complete sta- 
tistical picture of the financial situation based on figures that 
will add and subtract. 

3. Find better methods of cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versity centers in the administration of grant-in-aids to candi- 
dates for whole time Christian service. 

4. Help the colleges and university groups to realize that from 
the point of view of the church they are parts of an or- 
ganic whole, necessarily related to the educational program 
maintained by the church in the home, church and community 
and to the specialized educational program maintained by the 
church for the training of its leadership, particularly in the field 
of theological education. In other words, help the colleges and 
university groups to march as part of the army rather than sit 
in the reviewing stand and observe whether or not the other 
troops are in step. 

5. Help the colleges and university centers to regard them- 
selves as under the obligation to render direct and continuous 
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educational service to the church and to society in their imme- 
diate areas, and to act accordingly. 

6. Devise better ways than have yet been devised for keeping 
the church aware of the thrilling possibilities which lie in the 
awakening experience of its young men and young women who 
are being educated in her colleges and in university centers. 

7. Keep in touch with the whole Christian movement in this 
country particularly as Christian education is affected, and 
mediate in this respect between the church and its colleges and 
university centers. 

8. Keep in touch with the program of Christian education on 
the mission fields to discover light on problems in Christian edu- 
cation at home. 

‘9. Contend that between the Christian college of yesterday 
and the Christian college of today there is a diversity of gifts 
but the same spirit. What, in detail, is a Christian college in 
the present intellectual and social situation? Obviously it is not 
the Christian college of a hundred years ago brought up to date 
by the simple method of preserving the blue prints intact 
throughout the century. What change ought the Christian col- 
lege of a hundred years ago to undergo to be a Christian college 
today ? 

10. Give the colleges, and, in another sense, the university cen- 
ters, technical assistance in the curriculum field, not only in 
respect to curriculum in departments of Bible and of religious 
education, but in respect to the development of a total curricu- 
lum which shall be distinctively Christian in that it is so ar- 
ranged that every impact of the curriculum on experience is 
made in the light of the Christian view of the world and of the 
Christian vocation. Here is a pioneering project of great diffi- 
culty but of immense significance. If the curriculum of a 
Christian college is not different in its desired outcomes and its 
procedures from the curriculum of an institution which is indif- 
ferent to Christianity, what is the justification for the existence 
of a so-called Christian college? 

11. Insist that there is an intellectual problem of the first 
magnitude involved in the relationship between education and 
religion. 
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Edueational procedures today are built up on the findings of 
functional psychology. These findings are blind unless a phi- 
losophy of life gives them eyes. Nevertheless these findings 
show a tendency to organize themselves into a sort of intellectual 
robot and to go about the world seeking those who may be led 
into the ditch. From our point of view the necessary philoso- 
phy of life is a religious philosophy, and specifically a Christian 
philosophy. Now this Christian philosophy of life, interpreted 
in terms of experience, is in a sense something given. It is a 
definable type of experience, with its criteria, its explanations 
and its sanctions. The problem is how to use the experimental 
techniques of present day pedagogy to teach an experience which 
is in any sense given. We cannot hope for the psychologists to 
find God by their analysis of the processes of the psychophysical 
organism. We have found the living and real God for ourselves. 
We cannot wait for the psychologists to complete their analysis 
of the experience of salvation. We have salvation to offer 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. There is an edu- 
cational sense in which we must invite youth to a quest for their 
own personal religion, their own personal Christian religion: but 
there is an educational and a metaphysical sense in which the 
only quest is the quest of the living and real God to find and 
recreate youth. What is the relationship between authority in 
religion and creativity in experience?—to phrase the question 
after the manner of Dr. John W. Suter. 

Or, to put the matter in another way, and more drastically as 
the importance of the matter requires, is it not the duty of 
Boards of Education today to ask the Christian colleges and the 
church whether the time has not come for the colleges and the 
church to take with fundamental seriousness the Christianity of 
the colleges? If the Christian colleges cannot remain Christian 
in the sense that they use every resource of curriculum to achieve 
distinctively Christian aims and at the same time meet the require- 
ments of standardizing agencies and the pressures of huge uni- 
versities which have no inescapable, organic concern for a Chris- 
tian view of the world and the Christian experience and vocation 
of youth, then is it not time for Christian colleges to set up their 
own standards, control their own curricula, and go their own 
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way? Is it not better to be accredited by Christ as Christian, 
even though the standardizing agencies withhold their approval 
on the ground that the Christian religion is only a part of the 
landscape in which youth must wander and may turn out to be 
a mirage, than to be accredited by the standardizing agencies as 
high class, but be rejected by Christ as being behind and beside 
his purposes in the world? 

If the church cannot finance and man colleges that seek, above 
every worldly advantage, to be distinctively Christian in the 
sense that everything that is done in and by the college is de- 
signed and adapted to Christian outcomes in character, making 
culture the servant of Christ, then the church is without func- 
tion in a world where intellectual integrity must be maintained. 
But the church has financed such colleges in the past, and will 
finance such colleges in the future. But are not the denomina- 
tional colleges today limping between their choices? When the 
denominational colleges decide, the church will decide. 


D. A. McGREGOR 
Department of Religious Education, Protestant Episcopal Church 


Mr. Stabler has asked me to represent him and to present 
something about the way the Episcopal Church is trying to deal 
with some of our problems. 

We are not very strong in the Episcopal Church in church 
colleges. We have a few, but the interest and the loyalty of 
the Episcopal Church as a whole is draining off from them, and 
the great mass of our people for whom we feel responsible are 
attending the large universities. So we are developing more 
and more an interest in caring for the religious welfare of the 
students in the large universities. 

Our policy has been not to seek to build up separate student 
chapels and student units, but to seek to build up in each uni- 
versity community as strong a parish church as possible and to 
extend its work to the student life. In our work there are some 
exceptions to this policy. In Champaign, Illinois, and Phila- 
delphia, and Baton Rouge, we have definite student chapels with 
student chaplains, but, in general, we are working as a church 
toward the idea of integrating the Christian student life of these 
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universities in the life of an ordinary parish church. The reason 
for this is we feel that it makes the religious education in the 
life of the whole church one continuous process instead of having 
one type of education for those who don’t go to college and a 
different type for those who do go, with the danger that the two 
shall be isolated from one another later on. We are trying to 
weave it all into one process. What happens is that the students 
influence the parish in the opening up of wider interests and 
new viewpoints, and then the parish influences the students, 
bringing them down to earth so they can deal with some of the 
more practical problems of religious living. The method also 
saves a good deal of duplication of effort and organization. 

We follow this practice for another reason. After all, the 
church religious life is not a thing merely of an individual. It 
is a social group life. It is part of the family, and we believe 
that we can best develop the religious life of our students by 
having them part of a social group where the family is recog- 
nized, where there are not simply a lot of young men and women, 
but where there are at least some parents with their children. 

Another reason for following this policy is that our experience 
has been that when a student chaplain is appointed to a purely 
student group there is a little danger that he shall become a free 
lance and out of line with the general progress of the whole com- 
munion. If we can integrate our student life into regular parish 
life, the pastor himself has a good deal of help from older men 
in the ordinary walks of life and that keeps him from becoming 
a free lance or freak. There is a good deal of danger of that. 

Of course, there are special needs for students and we are 
trying to meet those in this way. If the parish is large enough, 
we recommend the appointment of an assistant to the rector of 
the parish who shall have special care for the student life. That 
doesn’t develop a separate student work. It is part of the regu- 
lar parish. The National Council of the Episcopal Church pro- 
vides subsidies wherever those are needed, either to increase the 
salary which the parish can pay to the pastor and so get a more 
competent man, or to provide funds for the maintenance of an 
assistant whose work shall be mostly among students. In the 
latter case where an assistant is employed, he is paid directly by 
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the local church, and the local church recoups itself from national 
headquarters, trying to unify the whole work. 

We are also trying to work out a plan, and it is being worked 
out, where there is a large coeducational school, of having con- 
nected with the parish one trained woman worker who shall 
work among the girls there. At present we have twelve. They 
are financed by our National Women’s Board. The financial 
support is guaranteed for a term of years in the hope that the 
development of the local parish will be strong enough so that 
after a few years it will be able to carry the women’s work. 

We are also developing an organization of provincial secre- 
taries in each university community having its own parish 
church. We divide the nation into eight provinces. We are 
also divided, as you know, into about one hundred dioceses, but 
we are divided into eight provinces, and we have stable full time, 
or part time, student secretaries for the student work in each 
province. At this time we have five of these provinces manned. 
The work of the provincial secretary is to keep in touch with the 
local college chaplain, to keep in touch with all the religious 
work that is being done through our communion, and to try to 
coordinate them, to bring in special speakers, and to make pos- 
sible united action. 

Our method of appointing clergy for this college work is this. 
As perhaps you know the Episcopal Church has two methods 
whereby clergy are appointed. We distinguish between churches, 
as you all do I presume, as missions and parishes. Parishes are 
self-supporting ; missions are carried by the general church or- 
ganization. In the parish the local vestry elects its own rector, 
carries on negotiations with him, and then calls him with the 
consent of the bishop. In the mission the bishop appoints the 
pastor. 

In our college work we find it is working out pretty well. If 
the local church is a parish self-supporting and self-governing, 
then they elect their own rector, if there is only one for college 
work. If, however, they are drawing support for the student 
work from the national headquarters, then they consult with 
national headquarters about the choice of man, and it works 
pretty well. If, however, the local work is rather weak and is 
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carried as a mission then the clergyman for that particular col- 
lege work is appointed by the bishop, or in some cases by a group 
of bishops from neighboring dioceses. We find, though, that in 
actual practice the trend is for the vestry or the bishop to pretty 
much accept the recommendation of the national student organi- 
zation. 

The responsibilities laid on these college workers are those 
which are familiar to you all. We have a formal statement made 
out for the student pastor. He is expected to conduct the ser- 
vices of worship, to create religious groups for study or devotion, 
to do pastoral work with students, to teach a Bible class, or other 
religious subjects, to develop vocational guidance for students, 
and particularly to scout for prospective candidates for the 
sacred ministry, to develop coordination with the Christian 
activity of all ministers, and to participate in student church 
conferences and the Y. M. C. A. 

The student work then is becoming a separate activity of the 
Education Department, and it is concerning itself principally 
with finding the right men to be pastors of student communities, 
tieing them up as closely as may be to the local situation, and 
supporting them as generously as possible from the national 
headquarters. 


Denominational Board Secretaries and representatives of 
other agencies interested in the statistical table of Denomina- 
tional Preferences of Students in Publicly Controlled Colleges 
and Universities of the United States, printed in the October 
issue of CHRISTIAN EpucatTION, will be able to obtain reprints in 
pamphlet form at ten cents each, three for twenty-five cents, fif- 
teen for one dollar. 

Address the Council of Church Boards of Education, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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HOW SHOULD A BOARD OF EDUCATION 
FUNCTION? 


WILLIAM F. QUILLIAN 


The topic assigned to me anticipates that we are to keep in 
mind the Church Board of Christian Education in the considera- 
tion of this question. My qualification for the discussion of this 
subject lies in the fact that I am the General Secretary of 
a Church Board that is seeking to render the largest possible ser- 
vice and make effective a program of Christian education which 
has attracted national attention. In this paper I shall seek to 
set forth the salient points in our program and thus make an- 
swer to the question proposed. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in May, 1930, adopted a piece of legislation which was the 
result of eight years of careful and painstaking study on the 
part of two different educational commissions. This legislation 
resulted in the merging of the former Board of Education, the 
Sunday School Board and the Epworth League Board. This 
merger has placed under the control of one Board our sixty-five 
educational institutions, our Sunday school organization with its 
schools and institutes, our young people’s program and all the 
publications of the three Boards involved. 

In the new plan personality is regarded as a unit and 
the needs of the people are placed first. With this in mind the 
local church is given the largest place and has the opportunity 
for initiative, development, expression and service. It is our 
object to reach the whole membership so that we now have the 
Adult Division, the Young People’s Division and the Children’s 
Division, which Divisions comprehend not only the total mem- 
bership of the church but the entire constituency for which the 
church is responsible. With the pastor is lodged final authority 
and responsibility for making effective the legislation. 

The General Board of Christian Education with headquarters 
in Nashville works through a Conference Board in each of our 
thirty-eight Annual Conferences and the Annual Conference 
Board works through a District organization. In each Annual 
Conference there is a full-time Executive Secretary and Office 
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Secretary. In most of the Conferences there is also an Exten- 
sion Secretary, who gives his time to the neglected areas of the 
Conference, and an Adult, Young People’s, and Children’s 
worker. Where funds cannot be provided, these last places are 
filled ty volunteer workers. In each District there are volunteer 
workers corresponding to the Conference officers. Thus, the 
General Board can reach promptly and effectively the last and 
the least of our 17,414 churches. 

The General Board has a General Secretary, three depart- 
mental secretaries,—HEditorial, Local Church, Schools and Col- 
leges, and a Business Manager. The Editorial Department is 
responsible for fourteen periodicals with a circulation of nearly 
two million, and for the publication of text-books to be used in 
training schools. The Department of Schools and Colleges has 
a Director of Wesley Foundation, a Director of College Promo- 
tion, and a College Visitor. The Department of the Local 
Chureh has Directors of the Children’s Division, the Young 
People’s Division, and the Adult Division. In addition there 
are Directors of the Divisions of Extension and Missionary Edu- 
eation; School Administration; Leadership Training and For- 
eign Extension. The personnel of the general staff numbers 
seventy-three. 

This Board has inter-Board committees which enable it to 
work in conjunction with the Boards of Missions, Church Exten- 
sion, Lay Activities and the other General Boards of the church. 
Thus the approach to the local church is unified. All of the 
Boards cooperate so that overlapping and duplication are 
avoided. The budget of the three old Boards in 1929-30 was 
$387,897. Because of decreased income and reduction in over- 
head, the new Board will expend for the current year only 
$285,000, showing a total reduction of nearly $103,000. Al- 
though the plan has been in operation less than sixteen months 
it has already come to be regarded as the most economical, states- 
manlike and far-reaching piece of legislation enacted by our 
Church for many years. 

In the Editorial Department certain of our periodicals have 
been combined. The Epworth Era (Young People’s periodical) 
and The High Road (Sunday School Youth periodical), with a 
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combined circulation of 84,517, have been combined into The 
Epworth Highroad, and with the first issue in January, 1932, 
the circulation of the new periodical went beyond 112,000. Our 
literature not only covers Sunday school lessons, young people’s 
devotional topics, Conference, college and local church phases of 
Christian education, but there are many editorials and contrib- 
uted articles of high order covering the outstanding problems of 
our day. We are seeking, therefore, to create a conscience and 
to assist in molding public opinion with regard to such questions 
as prohibition; race relations; right industrial relations; mar- 
riage, divorce and the home; disarmament and world peace. 
Ours is the first denomination to make available without cost to 
its constituency an elective course dealing with the liquor prob- 
lem. 

Under the Local Church Department we have more than 
2,600,000 members. Of these approximately 1,900,000 are mem- 
bers of our church school organization. The three major objec- 
tives of the local church for the present quadrennium are, first, 
the organization of the Local Church Board of Christian Educa- 
tion in every congregation; second, emphasis upon the Home and 
Foreign Extension Program and a fourth Sunday contribution 
from every church school in the connection; third, reaching the 
unreached, by which we mean an organized effort to bring into 
the church school every individual for whom our church is re- 
sponsible. We believe that Christian education has no contro- 
versy with evangelism. They are wings of the same bird. 
Christian education is sustained evangelism. Another result of 
the new legislation is a closer cooperation between the denomi- 
national college and the local church. This Department is pro- 
moting a quarterly program of Christian education, is cooperat- 
ing in the observance of College Day and Student Day, is con- 
tributing articles dealing with the work of the college to our 
publications, and is emphasizing the place of the Christian ecol- 
lege in all of the schools and assemblies of the church. College 
presidents and professors are assisting in carrying out the pro- 
gram of Christian education in the local church. Our Young 
People’s work has been unified. The training courses of the 
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church have been simplified. The younger adults have found a 
larger place of service. 

The Department of Schools and Colleges finds itself intricately 
associated with the Editorial Department and the Department of 
the Local Church. Our college and university presidents claim 
that for the first time our institutions of learning have easy ac- 
cess to the local church. Through College Day and Student Day 
we bring to the attention of our people in every congregation the 
importance of supporting our institutions of learning and giving 
to them a larger place in their sympathy and cooperation. We 
believe with President Hoover that ‘‘the small liberal arts col- 
lege is the seed-bed of our leadership.’’ Commissions are being 
appointed and we are making a restudy of our whole educational 
system with the view of merging certain of our institutions of 
learning and giving larger support to those which are strategi- 
cally located and deserve to live. This Board renders a large 
service to the Wesley Foundations established in state and inde- 
pendent institutions, and to Departments of Religion in our own 
institutions of learning. Under this Department there were 
held during the summer thirteen pastors’ schools with a total 
attendance of 1,623, and 2,158 credits were awarded. Our 
Christian Education Magazine, representing the work of this 
Department, is sent to the pastors, laymen and college officials of 
the church. 

Our Board seeks also to work in close cooperation with the 
International Council of Religious Education, the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment. We urge our colleges to affiliate with the Association of 
American Colleges and to meet the requirements of the regional 
standardizing association which has jurisdiction over them. 
Twenty-three of our institutions hold membership in the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
and eleven are recognized by the Association of American Uni- 
versities. 

In addition to the central staff and the Conference officers, we 
have some 1,500 teachers and leaders in our training schools, 
pastors’ schools and other agencies. We have 1,748 teachers 
and officials in our schools, colleges and universities. We have 
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172,365 teachers and officials standing before our people Sunday 
by Sunday teaching them the way of life. Our 7,000 pastors 
are teachers, and they too are instructing our people in the 
things that make for the stabilizing of our civilization. The 
high commission of the Christ is that we should ‘‘go and teach 
all nations making of them disciples.’’ I believe that we have 
the organization. The machinery is well set up, but machinery 
without power is dead. This mighty army, empowered by a 
fresh outpouring of the Spirit of God and daring to follow the 
life and teachings of the Master of Galilee, is ready to join 
forces with other organized bodies and advance to the conquest 
of the world. We shall be able to do this when we have caught 
the mind, incarnated the Spirit and have dared to share the pas- 
sion of the Teacher come from God. 


The Christian Intelligencer for March 30 carries an impres- 
sive advertisement for the Board of Education of the Reformed 
Church in America, which calls attention to the fact that the 
Council of Church Boards of Education has in its membership 
twenty-two Boards of Education representing 125,789 churches, 
106,964 ministers, and 21,360,217 members—and is engaged in 
proclaiming the gospel of Religion in Education. 


President B. H. Kroeze, Jamestown College (March 21): In 
connection with the Fine Arts developments, permit me to state 
that we are progressing in our School of Music and Department 
of Fine Arts. This year Miss Lillian Meyer won the State At- 
water Kent Audition Contest, won first place in the interstate 
Atwater Kent Contest at Chicago, and won $1500 and a year’s 
tuition in the national contest in New York City. The Chorus of 
thirty-eight voices is touring with Arthur Sullivan’s production, 
“‘Trial by Jury.”’ 
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REPORT OF THE COLLEGE COMMITTEE 


H. 0. PRITCHARD 


A Unirorm CouiuEce Day 


Some months ago, Dr. W. R. Kedzie suggested that this Com- 
mittee recommend to the Council and then to the respective 
Boards of Education, the establishment of a uniform College 
Day in the church, upon which day the needs, opportunities, and 
services of the Christian colleges would be presented to the mem- 
bership of the churches. This suggestion led to a survey of the 
various Boards of Education, with respect to the present situa- 
tion and possibility of establishing such a day. All but one or 
two of the Boards replied to the request for information and 
with the following results. 


I. Days already established : 


me: 


2. 


3. 


A day on which the needs of the colleges, or seminaries, 
or both are presented to the church constituency. 

(a) Brethren—last Sunday in June. 

(b) Disciples—third Sunday in January. 

(ec) Evangelical—first Sunday in January. 

(d) Lutheran (United Church)—October 31—Novem- 
ber 8. 

(e) Methodist Episcopal (South)—last Sunday in May. 

(f) Reformed Church in the United States—third Sun- 
day in January. } 

(g) Reformed Church in America—last Sunday in 
January. 

Day observed occasionally but not generally. 

(a) Friends—occasionally. 

(b) Mennonites—last Sunday in August. 

(c) Methodist Protestant—soon after Easter. 

Day of Prayer in the churches for our colleges and stu- 
dents, or both. 

(a) Congregationalists—third Sunday in January. , 

(b) Presbyterian Church in the United States—last 
Sunday in February. 

(ec) United Presbyterian—last Sunday in February. 

(d) Presbyterian Church in U. 8. A.—second Sunday in 
November. 

(e) Reformed Church in America—last Thursday in 
January. 
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4, Students’ or Young People’s Day in the churches. 
(a) Disciples—second Sunday in September. 
(b) Methodist Episcopal, North—second Sunday in 


June. 

(c) Methodist Episcopal, South—first Sunday after 
Christmas. 

(d) Presbyterian Church in U. S. A.—last Sunday in 
January. 


II. The desirability and feasibility of establishing a uniform 
day for observance in all the churches. 

(a) There was almost unanimous expression for a day on 
which the claims of the colleges and seminaries would 
be presented to the church constituencies. There was 
also general desire for a Day of Prayer in the 
churches for the colleges and students. It was 
thought by a number that a Day of Prayer could be 
combined with the general observance day. There 
was also a general desire for a day on which the inter- 
ests of the young people and the students could be 
presented to the churches. 

(b) On the other hand, there were a number of Boards 
which felt that only one day could be secured and in 
that event it should be a day for observing the inter- 
ests of the colleges and seminaries. 


There was also general skepticism as to the practicability of 
trying to establish one day for all the religious bodies. The 
difficulty lies chiefly in the fixed calendars of the respective 
church groups which are very difficult to change, because of the 
other interests and agencies involved. 


THE CoLLEGE CURRICULUM 


A second topic suggested notably by Dr. Frederick E. Stock- 
well has to do with the curriculum of the Christian college. He 
asks the pertinent question, ‘‘Ought not the curriculum of the 
Christian college to be built around the idea of the development 
of Christian character in the students?’’ This topic leads at once 
into the questions of range and content of curriculum, type of 
faculty members, ete. Much has already been done by the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education in the examination of college 
curricula, the elements and factors which make a college Chris- 
tian, ete. But it would appear that there is still a place for a 
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specifie study of those institutions which are conducting definite 
experiments in the development of Christian character, with a 
view to assisting other colleges to undertake similar objectives. 


Alp FoR COLLEGES 


One of the topics which is on the mind and heart of every 
Board of Education secretary these days is, ‘‘How may we effec- 
tively assist the worthy and needed colleges in these times of 
acute financial distress??? We do not need to elaborate the 
situation that exists. The practical question is, ‘‘What can we 
do about it?’? Some of the suggestions which have been made 
by members of this Committee are: 


(1) Urge the college to minutely revise its budget—eliminat- 
ing every item that is not imperative. 

(2) Serupulously avoid the creation of accumulating current 
expense deficits. 

(3) Work over the curriculum and eliminate all excess courses. 

(4) In many cases a complete reorganization of the adminis- 
tration and promotion of the institution is necessary. 

(5) Compel students to pay a larger share of the cost of their 
education. 

(6) In some cases become junior colleges. 

(7) Whenever possible merge with some college of the same 
religious body. 

(8) Whenever possible merge colleges of different religious 
bodies. 


There is grave danger of many worthy and needed colleges 
being destroyed in this economic maelstrom. It is the duty of 
every Church Board of Education and of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education to use all their initiative, resourcefulness, 
experience and wisdom in assisting these colleges in their needed 
adjustments. It is also an opportunity to do something con- 
structive and prophetic in the field of higher education. 

Some other topics were suggested which are not pertinent to 
the work of this committee. 

Our recommendations are: 

1. Urge upon all the cooperating Boards of Education the 

establishment of at least two days in the churches. 


(a) A day on which the interests of the colleges and 
seminaries will be presented in the churches. A 
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day of prayer may well be used in connection 
with this general theme. 

(b) A day on which the interests and needs of the stu- 
dents and young people will be remembered in 
the churches. ; 

2. There should be made available to the cooperating col- 
leges of our Boards and the Council, the experiments 
which are being conducted in trying to make colleges 
more distinetly Christian. 

3. The Boards and the Council should pool their wisdom on 
what can be done to save worthy and needed colleges 
in these trying days. 


uPILs at the Lincoln Demonstration School, a unit of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are more interested in religion 
than in crime, according to Miss Mary Harden, Director of Social 
Studies, Horace Mann School, who is using in classroom The New 
York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune instead of text- 
books as an experiment. Miss Harden asserted that religion in- 
terested them particularly. ‘‘They do not seem to be interested 
in criminal stories or gangster worship,’’ she declared. ‘“‘It is 
almost incredible that we have had little comment on the five 
children shot by recent gangsters, yet we have had intensive 
discussion on religious tolerance and prejudice.’’ 
* *% % * sa 
if is reported in the Educational News sheets of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church that on its one 
hundredth birthday last October Wesleyan University found that 
its property had multiplied 120 times from the beginning, and 
that its endowment on a per student basis stood among the high- 
est in the country. In the percentage of alumni in Who’s Who, 
Wesleyan stands fourth among American colleges and universi- 
ties—5.98. One-eighth of all alumni have entered religious work. 
Of the living alumni, 554 have entered the ministry, 1,581 busi- 
ness, 884 education and 299 the law. Three graduates have 
served as governors; others have been appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and Canada. 
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COLLEGE DAY 
W. R. KEDZIE 


‘When a man wants water he does not borrow a harrow to cul- 
tivate the ground, but he buys a spade and digs a well,—so says 
my friend. There is much truth in this parable. There is im- 
mense value in a thorough cultivation of the ground and we can 
searcely do too much of it. But just now I am more interested 
in digging a well! I am, therefore, suggesting that we appoint 
a day which we shall call ‘‘ College Day,’’ upon which all denomi- 
nations will be invited to unite, so far as they are able to do so, 
in magnifying the importance of the church college in our re- 
ligious program. Such a day commonly observed would give 
occasion for an immense amount of publicity for the cause of 
Christian higher education. The term ‘‘College Day’’ is both 
euphonious and definite, and to my mind much better than Edu- 
cation Day which suggests a cultivating of the ground. The last 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
declared, ‘‘Every interest of our church waits upon our educa- 
tional institutions’’—and this is true of all our work. Let us 
join in a nation-wide program for the magnifying of these col- 
leges and schools. 

One of my earliest religious impressions came from the obser- 
vance of the ‘‘Day of Prayer for Colleges’? which was widely 
observed a generation ago. It put an emphasis upon Christian 
higher education that affected a whole generation. The fact that 
this day has largely dropped out of common practice has been a 
great loss. Perhaps it appealed to a more pious day, but the 
essential values of the idea should be conserved. Most of the 
denominations do observe a day or days when special attention 
is given to Christian higher education and to the enlistment of 
students for church colleges, as well as for the taking of special 
offerings for the support of educational work. The impact of 
such observance upon the people of our churches would be very 
greatly strengthened if something like uniform observance could 
be arranged. So far as the reports go, four denominations now 
observe such a day in January, three in February, two in May, 
two in June, one in August, three in November and one at the 
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holiday season. So much for confusion. Practically all the 
denominational officials reporting as to this practice say that 
they would be not only glad, but even enthusiastic in cooperat- _ 
ing in a common observance of a College Day, if it could 
be arranged. An effort along this line failed several years ago 
because there was such diversity of practice, but much water has 
run over the dam since and we enjoy much greater uniformity 
in our program, so that it would seem to be possible to at least 
approach a common observance of such a day. An official Col- 
lege Day, even if not absolutely uniform, would lend itself to 
publicity and as it was observed would probably become increas- 
ingly popular if properly promoted. 

Such a day would doubtless get the cooperation of other inter- 
ested organizations, as well as our church Boards. The recent 
broadcast of the Liberal Arts College Movement was a great suc- 
cess with untold publicity value for the colleges. In all prob- 
ability this broadcast which is planned for another year could be 
held in connection with College Day, and if held on the Saturday 
evening before would call attention of the whole nation to this 
event. College numbers of the denominational magazines and 
papers could be planned in connection with this day. 

The program itself should be as carefully and attractively pre- 
pared as we now prepare our Children’s Day program and pro- 
grams for other similar events. Several features would suggest 
themselves as follows: 

(1) A challenging sermon by the pastor on Christian higher 
education and the appeal to the young people to attend 
the denominational colleges. 

(2) The use of college officials or faculty for filling pulpits 
wherever available. 

(3) A carefully prepared interdenominational worship ser- 
vice. 

(4) The distribution of general literature on Christian higher 
education published by the various Boards of Educa- 
tion, as well as the literature furnished by the colleges 
within their natural territory. 

I suggest, therefore, for the consideration of the Council of 

Church Boards of Education the designation of the third Sun- 
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day of January as the College Day of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education with the expectation that it will be 
observed by various denominations so far as their programs will 
allow, and that the plans for the observance of this day be re- 
ferred to our College Committee, (1) for the preparation of a 
- suitable interdenominational program for the day, to be supple- 
mented by publications of the denominational Boards; (2) for 
the proper promotion of the day among the denominations. 


QrUPENTS who pay their own way through college demand more 

of their instructors than students whose college expenses are 
paid for them according to Dean James B. Munn, of New York 
University, Washington Square. 

Said Dean Munn: ‘‘People are demanding more for their 
money in other fields, and it is not unnatural that they expect. 
their educational dollar to go further as well. For that reason 
the student demand here upon the faculty for the best teaching 
is becoming most cogent. Only teachers who can give their best 
to the students are wanted.’’ . 

% * % *& * 


3,000 pound mirror, which has been six years in the process 
of manufacture and which was specially designed to fit the 
world’s third largest reflecting telescope, has been installed in the 
Perkins Observatory at Ohio Wesleyan University. The mirror 
has been made from the largest piece of optical glass ever cast in 
the United States and has a replacement value of $50,000. The 
work of installing the mammoth glass .was supervised by Dr. 
Harlan T. Stetson, director of the Ohio Wesleyan observatory 
and contributor to a recently published book entitled Has Science 
Discovered God? 
% * % % % 
Copy or AN INSCRIPTION RECENTLY FOUND ON AN OLD 
ENGLISH PEWTER DRINKING CUP 
Take, then, this honey for thy bitterest cup; 
There is no failure save in giving up, 
And no defeat so long as one still tries, 
For seeming failure makes the strong man wise, 
There’s no defeat in truth—save from within; 
Unless you’re beaten there, you’re sure to win! 
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RECRUITING FOR THE MINISTRY 


WALTER L. LINGLE 
PRESIDENT Or DAvIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson College has a rather unique record as to the number 
of men it sends into the gospel ministry. It has no theological 
department, but is simply a liberal arts college. Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians founded Davidson nearly a hundred years ago. 
It is avowedly Christian, but not sectarian. The original Charter 
of the College states that its purpose is ‘‘to educate youth of all 
classes without any regard to the distinction of religious denomi- 
nations and thereby to promote the diffusion of knowledge and 
virtue.”’ 

During the past hundred years between one and two thousand 
ministers have received their college education at Davidson. 
There are at present 498 active ministers in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church alone who are Davidson alumni. The exact 
data are not at hand but it is known that there are quite a num- 
ber in the ministry of other denominations. 

There are at present fifty-four Davidson alumni registered as 
students in Presbyterian theological seminaries, and a few in 
the seminaries of other denominations. Of the 647 students 
registered at Davidson this year, seventy are avowed candidates 
for the ministry. Incidentally, it may also be mentioned that 
there are seventy-five sons of ministers in the student body. Of 
course, there is some overlapping of these two groups, as the sons 
of ministers quite frequently study for the ministry. Of the 
seventy fellowships awarded to graduates of Southern Presby- 
terian theological seminaries in recent years, forty have been 
awarded to Davidson alumni. These fellowships provide for 
graduate theological study in America or abroad. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to analyze all the causes which 
unite to make Davidson so effective in turning out candidates 
for the ministry. To begin with, there is an atmosphere which 
attracts young men who are looking forward to the ministry. 
That same atmosphere holds them true to their purpose after 
they come to college. But, as a matter of fact, a considerable 
number of students decide for the ministry after coming to 
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Davidson. Last year two of the finest men in the senior class 
volunteered for the ministry shortly before their graduation. 

The spiritual atmosphere is created and maintained both by 
the members of the faculty and by the students. Every member 
of the faculty is a professing Christian and practically all of 
them are active Christians. Through the student Y. M. C. A. 
a wholesome spiritual atmosphere is created on the campus. The 
Y. M. C. A. also carries on many activities within the college and 
on the outside which develop the students in Christian character 
and service. Four professors are engaged in teaching college 
courses in the English Bible, and all students are required to 
take Bible three hours a week for two years. 

The records show that Davidson men who are ministers are 
located in many states of the Union, and in practically all 
foreign mission lands. Many of them have attained to places 
of high distinction in the pulpit, as professors in our theological 
seminaries and in our church colleges. 


N investigation by David T. Rolands, of the finance depart- 
ment of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania, discloses the fact that contrary 
to the present tendency to prefer young men for college execu- 
tives, the leadership of business and industrial organizations is in 
the hands of men whose average age is sixty years or more. The 
average age among the bank and telegraph and telephone execu- 
tives is fifty-six years. Among the industrial organizations the 
average age of the presidents is over fifty-nine years and among 
the railroads over sixty-three years. Oldest as a group are the 
financiers whose average age is more than sixty-four years. 
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REPORT ON WORK OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARD REPORTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EDWARD EVERETT RALL 


It may be in order to review briefly the antecedents of the 
great work this National Committee on Standard Reports has 
accomplished. As in the case of a number of other important 
developments in higher education, this Council had a share in 
launching the movement. As early as 1926 the Council at its 
annual meeting in New York referred the matter of uniform col- 
lege reports to its Committee on Colleges, of which the speaker 
happened to be chairman, for investigation. On the basis of a 
comparative study of the reports used by all the constituent 
boards, a tentative form was presented to the Council at its an- 
nual meeting in 1927. This was developed during the following 
year and distributed at the 1928 meeting at Atlantic City, when 
steps were taken to secure the cooperation of the Association of 
American Colleges in carrying on this project. Out of this grew 
the present nationally represented Committee of sixteen organ- 
ized in 1930 on which your speaker, together with President 
Cowling, has served as representative of the Council. Other 
agencies represented on this Committee include: Association of 
University and College Business Officers of the Eastern States, 
Southern Educational Buyers and Business Officers Association, 
Association of University and College Business Officers of the 
Western States, Association of American Colleges, Business 
Officers of Pacific Coast Universities and Colleges, National 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, General Education Board, U. 8. Office of 
Education, making with this Council ten different organizations 
cooperating in the undertaking. 

The stated aim of the Committee is ‘‘to formulate principles 
to be followed in the preparation of financial and statistical re- 
ports of universities and colleges.’’? Its Chairman is Lloyd 
Morey, Comptroller of the University of Illinois, and the Seere- 
tary is G. H. Mew, Treasurer of Emory University, Georgia. 
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a generous appropriation of $25,000. 

The first bulletin of the Committee published in September, 
1930, was a ‘‘Study of Financial Reports of Universities and 
Colleges in the United States.’’ This analyzed the reports of a 
large number of representative institutions and showed clearly 
the lack of uniformity and the need for a standard system of 
reporting. After thorough study and after issuing two prelimi- 
nary editions, the work of the Committee to date is found in a 
volume of 88 pages entitled ‘‘Suggested Forms for Financial 
Reports of Colleges and Universities,’’ published in July, 1931, 
and available on application to the Chairman or to the Secre- 
tary. 

The object of the Committee in this Bulletin is to present basic 
principles for accounting and reporting, and forms for financial 
reports. It is not presented as final, but as the result of the best 
thought of the Committee and of many authorities who have 
worked with the Committee. Comments and criticisms are in- 
vited for revised editions which will be published from time to 
time. 

Although there may thus be revisions, I am confident that 
these will be only in minor details. Sufficient care has gone into 
the work and sufficiently wide-spread national approval, includ- 
ing that of the U. S. Office of Education, has already been 
secured for the same, to command from this Council most care- 
ful consideration, and from the various secretaries favorable 
presentation to their respective Boards and institutions. Our 
colleges and universities should be urged to adopt the forms sug- 
gested and to revise their accounting systems in harmony there- 
with. I may add that the Committee on the Revision of Stand- 
ards of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is following in detail the forms of this Committee’s re- 
port in making the financial portion of its investigations of some 
sixty institutions, forming the basis of its five-year program of 
study. 

The work of the National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education is still incomplete and among 
other subjects for study are (1) forms for monthly or quarterly 
reports with special reference to budget operation, (2) account- 
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ing systems, (3) methods of determining unit costs of instruc- 
tion. This latter will necessarily involve consideration of uni- 
form attendance and other registrar records and reports. The 
Council should therefore provide for the continuance of repre- 
sentation on the Committee. 


STATISTICS OF CHARITIES IN 1931 


COMMUNITY CHESTS— 

The National Association of Community Chests and Councils, 
as reported in the New York Times of January 3, 1932, states 
that 206 community campaigns already completed have raised 
$67,865,808, compared with their aggregate goals of $67,102,223, 
or 101.1% of the sums aimed at; $82,000,000 was raised by 
the community chests in 1931. The total of $67,865,808 from 
206 campaigns indicates, as estimated by the Association, that 
the remaining 185 cities which have not yet completed their 
campaigns, will bring the total of money raised for 1931 up to 
more than $100,000,000. 


CHARITY AID IN 1931— 

The John Price Jones Corporation, keeping tabs on state- 
ments made in the public press, report as given in the New York 
Times of January 3, 1932, that direct philanthropic gifts in the 
United States in 1931 probably exceeded $1,500,000,000. Five 
cities gave an aggregate of $344,355,000, for the year, made up 
of gifts each of which, was more than $25,000. The cities were 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
Of this sum of $344,355,000—$215,577,268 were bequests and 
$128,757,732 donations, 

Experience shows that it is fair to estimate that gifts for 
philanthropy in other parts of the country in substantial 
amounts approximate $948,157,732, and that private benefac- 
tions not finding mention in the public press amounted to at 
least $40,000,000. . 

_ The ordinary contributions to churches and religious insti- 
tutions, most of which is privately given, runs into as much as 
$1,000,000,000; therefore the total aggregate estimated by the 
John Price Jones Corporation of contributions to charity in all 
its forms in 1931 probably exceeded $1,500,000,000. 
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DIVIDENDS FROM THE DEPRESSION 
AuFrep WiuiaMs ANTHONY 


The depression has brought some gains as well as many losses. 
The time has now come when, doubtless, the gains will multiply 
in number and become more noticeable. It is well to see some 
of them now and be prepared to discover others as they appear 
in view. 

Actual costs have already been very materially reduced. 
Every dollar saved in costs is equal to a dollar of new money 
received. 

A college in New York State had raised the sum of $600,000 
for a new building. Because of the depression, building opera- 
tions were deferred. In January the president told me that his 
institution had written contracts for this building at less than 
$500,000. It is very plain that that institution has already 
received a dividend of more than $100,000, because of the depres- 
sion. 

Another president told me that his institution, located in 
Arkansas, had contemplated erecting a building which would cost 
at least $250,000, and possibly $300,000, and contracts were now 
available for this building at somewhat under $200,000. Again, 
this saving of more than $50,000 is just as good as an income 
of more than $50,000. 

Reduced salaries are equivalent to added income of a like 
amount. It is far more equitable to reduce the salaries of all 
members of the faculty than to save by dismissing some. 

Foodstuffs cost less. At my club I now pay 65 cents for a 
luncheon which cost a few months ago 90 cents. I paid 50 cents 
for a haircut day before yesterday. A month ago it would have 
cost 60 cents, and there are many good places in New York City 
where the price has been reduced to 40 cents. 

It is true, the income has been reduced on many stocks and 
in some cases bond interest is in default, but, on the other hand, 
these or other stocks and bonds, intrinsically as good as they ever 
have been, are selling even as low as 20 per cent or 25 per cent 
of their prices three years ago. 
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Let us be concrete. On March 1, American Telephone sold in 
the stock market of New York, for 1264; within three years it has 
sold above 300. Stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad sold, March 
1, at 18%, when it sold not long ago at above 100. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad sold, March 1, for 823 and that has 
sold in recent years up to 300. Similar statements can be made _ 
respecting scores and hundreds of stocks and bonds. Many of 
these are intrinsically worth as much today as they have been 
at any time. They cannot be sold for as much, but they do rep- 
resent the same properties, the same franchises and an earning 
power which in better days will be as good as ever. 

It must be borne in mind that if a college president, or pro- 
fessor, accepts a discount of 10 per cent, or even 20 per cent, 
upon his salary, he is already as well paid as he was paid before 
this discount in prices, at prices which prevailed not many 
months ago. The real value of dollars does not consist in their 
number, but in their purchasing power. No man is defrauded, 
if his wages are reduced and at the same time the costs of living 
come down. 

The Bureau of Labor report of wholesale prices shows that in 
less than two years the price level of all goods has dropped from 
96.5 to 67.3, in the month of January. This deflation, which is 
constantly taking place, is bringing relief in all directions. 

The New York papers of March 1, reported that all the ad- 
ministrative officers of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church had taken a reduction in salaries of 10 per 
cent. On the same date a similar news item stated that the same 
reduction had been accepted by the employees of the National 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Previous to this date, the officers and employees of the Baptist 
Mission Boards had accepted a 10 per cent reduction. These 
reductions indicate that men affected by them recognize financial 
necessities and the economic readjustments which are taking 
place. 

It is time to see that values are not expressed exactly in figures, 
unless those figures in some way describe and interpret relation- 
ships. Values are relative, not fixed and arbitrary. The labor 
movement of our country is at fault, if it insists upon absolute, 
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invariable wage levels, without reference to purchasing power 
and relative values. 

It is well to bear in mind that profits may come, not simply 
from higher prices and larger payments, but, equally and some- 
times more significantly, from lower costs and smaller payments. 

The real trouble in a time of depression is that costs and prices 
do not come down, all at the same time, or in equal proportions, 
due, chiefly, to the fact that interested persons, here and there 
and everywhere, try artificially to boost and bolster up the prices 
which affect them, while they are perfectly willing to depress the 
prices which affect others. Deflation, affecting all in the same 
ratio and taking place at the same time, would cause no suffer- 
ing and have no injurious effects. 


ON THE OTTERBEIN COLLEGE CAMPUS 

The evangelistic meetings recently conducted at Otterbein for 
a period of three weeks were of a unique character. They were 
perhaps more heart searching and significant than any meetings 
held for a period of years. The first week consisted simply of a 
series of quiet prayer meetings which were unusually well at- 
tended. The second week was directed by the pastor, Rev. J. S. 
Innerst, and the third week was under the direction of Dr. Ralph 
Davis, pastor of the Covenant Presbyterian Church in Erie. Dr. 
Davis was on the campus for several days five years ago and was 
not new to the college community. 

The college is conducting the second annual scholarship con- 
test on Friday, May 6. At that time young people who rank in 
the highest third of their graduating classes will be permitted 
to enter the contest, taking as subjects for general examination 
English and two other regular high school subjects. Scholar- 
ships of $160 each will be awarded to the four highest in the 
examinations. Exhibitions of skill in voice and piano will also 
be held and prizes of $25 and $15 each awarded. For particu- 
lars write to F. J. Vance, Registrar. Saturday, May 7, is known 
as May Day, on which the crowning of the May Queen and other 
festivities will be conducted. 
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INDICTING A WHOLE RACE 


R. B. ELEAZER 


EDUCATIONAL DiREcTOR, COMMISSION OF INTERRACIAL COOPERATION, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


“It is not possible to indict a whole people,’’ the English 
statesman, Edmund Burke, said in substance, in one of his great 
addresses on ‘‘ Conciliation with America.’’ He meant, of course, 
that nations and races are made up of individuals, and that in- 
dividuals differ; hence it is not possible to fit them all into any 
one pattern, or to ascribe to them all any one virtue or vice. 

This axiomatic truth, obvious but often disregarded, figured 
in a significant incident in the public schools of Philadelphia a 
few days ago. Dr. Edwin C. Broome, city school superintendent, 
suspended from use one of the school textbooks because of its 
wholesale indictment of American Negroes. Entitled Problems 
of American Democracy, the volume characterized Negroes as 
‘“indolent,’’ ‘‘ignorant,’’ ‘‘superstitious,’’ ‘‘unclean,’’ ‘‘morally 
undeveloped,’’ and ‘‘criminally inclined.’’ 

On the ground that such blanket characterizations of a race 
were both unfair and destructive of interracial amity, vigorous 
protests were made against the continued use of the book. Dr. 
Broome promptly suspended it, pending satisfactory revision. 
Commenting editorially on this action the Philadelphia Record 
says: 

Negro citizens have won their fight to bar from the schools 
a textbook in which their race is maligned. 

The book, written by two Philadelphians, has been used 
in the schools in connection with courses on American de- 
mocracy. It describes the Negro as ‘‘indolent, lazy, crimi- 
nally inclined, morally irresponsible.’? Can you imagine 
such an arraignment of a whole race of people being in- 
cluded in a textbook to teach young Americans democracy ? 

Dr. Broome has ordered the book dropped until a satis- 
factory revision is effected. Every sentence in it should be 


subjected to most searching scrutiny before it is permitted 
to return to the classroom. 


WER SIGNIFICANCE 
The incident is significant not for the schools of Philadelphia 
alone, but for those of the whole country. An examination of 
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textbooks in general would reveal many more that might well be 
revised along similar lines. The Afro-American, for obvious 
reasons, has never had a ‘“‘break’’ in American history. For 
two hundred and fifty years his status was that of slavery; and 
naturally no slave race may expect to figure favorably in his- 
tories written by its masters. Indeed, their only hope of break- 
ing in at all is by way of insurrection—and that sort of recog- 
nition is rather worse than none. 

Naturally enough, therefore, but no less unfortunately, Ameri- 
ean history pictures the Negro almost exclusively in terms of 
slavery, insurrection, national contention, civil war, and tragi¢ 
reconstruction—always a liability, if not a menace. This has 
not been good for either race. Inevitably it has tended to destroy 
respect on the one hand, and to inhibit self-respect on the other. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great deal in the Negro’s back- 
ground, as well as in his later achievements, of which the race 
has a right to be proud. A frank recognition of these facts in 
our school textbooks would be of distinct value to both races, 
encouraging wholesome ambition and pride of race in the Negro 
child, and giving to the white child a basis for intelligent, fair- 
minded attitudes which can be achieved in no other way. 


Errorts To Meret THE NEED 


These facts are becoming evident to many educators, and not 
a few are endeavoring to meet the need. A recent survey of 156 
Southern colleges revealed the fact that forty of them are giving 
specific courses in race relations, while seventy-seven others are 
giving correlated treatment of the subject in sociology, history, 
literature, civics, and other courses. Sixty Southern educational 
leaders, meeting last summer at George Peabody College to con- 
sider this situation, organized a movement to promote such 
courses and correlated work, particularly in the teachers’ col- 
leges. In this effort they have had the assistance of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, a Southern organization 
interested in the improvement of interracial conditions. Hn- 
couraging results are already in evidence. 

Another approach is being made direct to the public schools 
of the South, in the effort to introduce and popularize a brief 
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introductory study of the Negro’s constructive contribution to 
American life and history. Obviously an effort so unique, not to 
say revolutionary, might reasonably expect to have hard going 
at first. Traditional public opinion would see to that. Not all 
the teachers are in sympathy with the project, by any means; 
and even those who are often find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry it through. 

In spite of these difficulties, however, the project has gone 
widely enough and successfully enough to demonstrate a real 
need and an effective means of meeting it. Some hundreds of 
high schools have introduced the study and several thousand 
students have taken it. In some cases remarkable results have 
been achieved. In none, so far as can be learned, has the reaction 
been unfavorable. 

The promoters of the plan, of course, do not hope to affect 
very much the total situation by this volunteer approach, for the 
total involves millions of children far beyond their resources and 
their reach. They do hope, however, that the demonstration may 
hasten the ultimate assumption of responsibility for such effort 
by the schools themselves. 

The conviction of the group of educators who are working on 
this problem, together with practical suggestions as to how the 
need may be met, are set forth in the report of the Peabody Con- 
ference, entitled ‘‘Education and Racial Adjustment.’’ A copy 
of this report may be had from the headquarters of the Inter- 
racial Commission in Atlanta. 
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